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useful practical ideas on meeting war problems, that will be worth very much more to you 
than the price of the magazine subscription ($5.00). 

Our readers include company presidents, production executives, industrial relations men, 
plant managers, mill superintendents, training directors, and other personnel officers, in 
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We Are Used to Thinking of Reconversion as a 
Machine Problem But There is Also a Problem 
of Human Reconversion Because There must be 
a Vast Number of Job Changes, Migrations and 
Improved Standards of Performance Required of 
Workers. 


Reconversion 
of Personnel 


By Franz A. FREDENBURGH 


Loft Candy Corporation 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


EARING personnel practices to the necessities of wartime has been a full-time 
responsibility challenging the initiative, ingenuity, and patience of every 
executive charged with the administration of personnel programs. Not only 

have standards to be revised, techniques modified, services extended, procedures more 
clearly defined, and activity intensified but staff retrained to appraise every personnel 
action with a keener appreciation of the importance of correct action in every in- 
stance. Mistakes have been, and still are, costly in terms of curtailed production, 
while mishandling has lost personnel difficult to replace and costly to recruit. 


Transition from War to Peace 


NDUSTRIAL relations departments must now prepare to face problems of reconver- 
I sion in adjusting their personnel practices to an ever fluid and rapidly shifting 
Jabor market. The transition from a war to a peacetime economy and the attendant 
problems of restoring our civilian industrial machine have been cast into high relief 
by the spectacular events taking place on the fighting fronts and by production cut 
backs and the cancellation of war contracts. 

Attacking such problems admits of two choices: that of discussing the pleasant, 
uncontroversial phases of the issues at stake, or the more daring approach of calling a 
spade a spade at the risk of offending the sensitivity of one’s hearers. 

As personnel counselors to the returning veteran you are confronted with one 
of the most challenging and stimulating of human relations experiences. At the 
same time you face one of the most difficult and complex problems of our times. 
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May I submit that you bear well in mind that you cannot successfully counsel an 
unwilling counselee; that rapport is fundamental, yet so elementary that it is some- 
times overlooked or underestimated. 

The basic principles of successful human relations hold wherever counselor and 
counselee meet. Make it your first order of business to understand your counselee 
before you try to advise with him concerning his occupational and personal adjust- 
ment. ‘ 


Present Themselves Properly 


our problem is doubly complex, for you must not only recommend alternative 
Tene of action; you must assay the increasingly exacting standards of business 
and industry in the matter of personnel selection in a freer labor market; but even 
more than this you must make your recommendations practical and workable. 

I urge you to counsel your charges in the refined techniques of presenting them- 
selves for employment to the best possible advantage, emphasizing their assets and 
outlining their specific qualifications. 

Nothing is more disheartening to a personnel interviewer than to be confronted 
with the job applicant who has no conception of his qualifications, his limitations 
or his capacities, who is willing to do anything but has no idea what direction his 
aptitudes should take him. 

It is not enough to have analyzed and identified these characteristics; the coun- 
selee must understand, appreciate, and accept the implications inherent in his psy- 
chograph. 

You can help your counselees by advising them to prepare resumés of their 
qualifications and experiences to supplement the routine records which will be made 
available to everyone. 

Counsel them to hold their aspiration threshold to a level consistent with their 
business experience and to discount appropriately the commercial value of their 
marks and stripes, which, when victory is won and patriotic fervor has subsided, will 
be valued somewhat less highly than now, regrettable though it may be. 


Problems with Veterans 


MPLOYER-EXPERIENCE With veterans who have not met the exacting standards of 
military discipline and assignment and have accordingly been discharged, has 
not been too happy. These men, we appreciate, are not typical nor do they indicate 
what we may expect in the veteran as a job-holder after demobilization. How- 
ever, there may be some value in noting that employer-experience with this type of 
veteran as a job-holder in today’s labor market points plainly to the fact that he 
must undergo a period of readjustment from the rigors and tensions of war which 
tend to make him temporarily, at least, maladjusted to satisfactory job-holding and 
incapable, temporarily, at least, of job satisfaction. 
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He has inflated evaluation of his military experience translated into commercial 
values; he is dissatisfied with the slow and even pace of civilian employment, and he 
expects a rapid upgrading somewhat inconsistent with usual business practice. 

This is not in criticism of the veteran—he has gone through more travail than 
those of us on the civilian front can hope to fully comprehend—rather it is a com- 
mentary on his plight and his need for intelligent counsel and sympathetic under- 
standing. 

You have a real job to do in orienting the veteran to the limitations of our 
civilian economy which has looked so green from afar off. 

Personnel selection and occupational counseling both stem from the same roots, 
yet one is the virtual antithesis of the other. 

Personnel selection emphasizes man selection; occupational counseling empha- 
sizes job selection. If the two are well matched we obtain job satisfaction. 

As counselors you will attempt to recommend the best available job opportuni- 
ties consistent with the aptitudes, interests, and personal preferences of your coun- 
selees. 

Personnel interviewers, on the other hand, are concerned with selecting the 
one best man from among what surely will be a vast reservoir. 

While both counselor and personnel interviewer are concerned with the individ- 
ual, the difference in purpose is emphatic, and one which counselors are prone to 
overlook. 


The Labor Market 


N order to appraise personnel practice with some degree of accuracy, it is funda- 
I mental to consider the current labor market into which the non-essential employer 
has had to dip more deeply than others. 

Well over 11 million men—the most employable of all cmployables—have been 
withdrawn from what is normally a highly competitive market. 

Yet in spite of this, the number of employed persons is today higher than ever 
before—some 53.3 millions as compared to a peacetime high of some 4o millions. 

Into this labor market have poured literally hundreds of thousands of persons 
who were never’ before regarded as employable. 

Large numbers of these workers are youngsters of teen age who would normally 
be unable to qualify for employment because of employers’ standards as to age, apti- 
tude, work habits, and quality of workmanship. Others are mothers and wives of 
service men, and unattached young women, who in normal times would have had 
marital ties. Many of these persons have been induced to work out of patriotic 
fervor; others because of higher than usual wage rates, or other extraordinary circum- 
stances. Normally they would not appear in the labor market in such numbers as 
they have in time of war. Many of them would be regarded as Junemployable be- 
cause of self-imposed restrictions as to hours of work, absenteeism, and other per- 
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sonal consideration. Others would not be employed in normal times because of 
Overageness, inaptitude, poor work habits, and quality of workmanship. 


Minority Groups 


A SUBSTANTIAL number of workers have come from minority groups such as Ne- 
groes, aliens, and the limited handicapped, who are normally barred from certain 
types of employment because of tradition and employers’ standards or other cause, 
but who are now able to obtain employment due to the tightness of the labor market. 

Finally, the so-called ‘‘unemployables’’ comprising the loafers, the ne’er-do- 
wells, and certain types of the more extreme handicapped, have found employment 
today when normally they would be unable to obtain consideration. 

All of these groups thrown together have produced a labor force of tremendous 
dimensions, although momentarily sorely inadequate. 

The non-essential employer has not only found it expedient but mandatory that 
he continually lower his hiring standards, as the labor market has tightened. Not 
only has he offered employment to all kinds of applicants; he has actively solicited 
their consideration. He has found it necessary to overlook incompetence, insub- 
ordination, poor work habits, and the many shortcomings of the ill-qualified, not 
only at the time of hire, but on the job as well. He has unwillingly but necessarily 
submitted to personnel practices upon which he has frowned. | 


Readjustment Due — 


N DUE time we may anticipate a sharp readjustment in the labor market. As was 
I typical of our experience after the last war, we may expect certain classes of per- 
sons to remain in the labor market who were not there prior to the war. 

It is very possible that more women may remain on production lines than before. 
Employers’ experiences with women in certain types of fine precision assembly work, 
formerly closed to them by tradition, have been so satisfactory that it is likely they 
will remain on the job: 

The future of the hundreds of thousands of adolescents who have found new 
avenues of employment formerly closed to them is fairly clear. Employers’ unfavor- 
able experiences, restrictive labor legislation, and school attendance laws, will tend 
to drain off the bulk of these young people from the labor reservoir. 

Minority groups have a fair chance to hold some of their gains where they have 
proved themselves not only employable but well adjusted and productive. The un- 
employables will doubtless revert to the dole and substandard living. 


Reconversion and Transition 


ie inescapable fact remains that with the return of some 11 million men to the 
labor market, and with the gradual, if not sudden, recession of industrial output 
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to a peacetime level, we may expect and must gird ourselves to face a labor market 
in direct and striking contrast to today’s situation—a market glutted with able and 
willing workers, competing with one another for the available jobs. 

Unemployment has decreased from 8,600,000 in 1940 to about 1,000,000, an ab- 
normally low figure. In prosperous post-war times we may reasonably expect at 
least 2,500,000 unemployed persons after all readjustments have been made. 

On the authority of economist Julius Hirsch! we have the prediction that a 
deflationary trend is probable within 8 to 10 months after hostilities cease. 

A gap must be expected between the wholesale cancellation of war contracts 
and the resumption of production for peace. There has been scarcely any realistic, 
practical action on the political horizon to guarantee that the war's end will not 
mean wide-spread unemployment. 


Size of Problem 


OHN F. FENNELLY, executive director of the Committee for Economic Development,’ 
J has pointed out that the much-bandied-about term ‘‘reconversion’’ carries with 
it the implication that the main problem before us is that of physically restoring 
peacetime production, whereas this is probably a much smaller problem than is 
popularly believed. 

The immediate problem lies with 8 million workers—some 15% of the total 
civilian working force—who are currently employed in industries which will have a 
physical problem of reconversion. 

Obviously, no reconversion will be necessary for most farmers, for food and 
clothing industries, for public utilities, for wholesale, retail and service establish- 
ments and for most of our raw-material producers. 

Employment has changed very little in these fields. Agricultural employment 
has dropped from 11,000,000 to 9,600,000 since 1940 but it seems reasonably certain 
that the farms will be able to support about as many people after the return of peace 
as they did in 1940. 

Manufacturing employees have increased by well over 50 per cent in the war 
years, and most of the newcomers are making things not used in peacetime. 

Approximately half of the eight million persons employed in industries subject 
to problems of reconversion are now employed in shipyards, for which little use is 
likely to exist after the war, and in the aircraft industry, which probably can be 
converted only gradually and to a limited extent to meet peacetime demands. 

The remaining 4 million are largely accounted for by such typically civilian 
industries as machinery, automobiles, office equipment, radios, and a host of other 
consumer durable goods. 


What Public Will Tolerate 


5 reconversion of such civilian industries, together with the shutting down of 
many of our shipyards and aircraft plants, will inevitably cause serious unem- 
ployment, particularly in areas where such activity has been concentrated. 
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The real magnitude of the problem, however, becomes apparent only when we 
realize that it is not alone what plans may be made but whether or not the American 
public will tolerate our, or perhaps I should say YOUR, present plans for an orderly 
demobilization. 


When the war ends, the pressure of the veteran to get home, regardless of eco- 
nomic considerations, and of his family to have him home, will be very difficult to 
resist Or to counteract in terms of intelligent counsel. 

Finally, our pre-war level of national production will be grossly inadequate, if 
we are to avoid mass unemployment after the war, as the result of an increased work- 
ing population and of technological advances since 1940. 

It is estimated that from 7 to 10 million new jobs must be made available above 
the number existing in 1940 if we hope to avoid wide-spread unemployment. 

The only sound way to do this and at the same time maintain our standard of 
living is through industrial expansion and increased output of goods and services. 


Construction Industry 


HE construction industry, for example, if properly stimulated, may provide a 
beter answer to the problem by providing a substantial number of jobs for some 
time to come. 

Although the industry itself can begin operations just as soon as men and 
materials are released from war purposes, the key to the opportunity for jobs in con- 
struction during the post-war period lies in detailed planning that requires months 
to complete. Unless these preliminaries are disposed of before the war ends, con- 
struction cannot begin at the time when it will be most needed. 

In normal times about two-thirds of all construction is privately financed and 
one-third consists of public works. We may properly expect private industry to hesi- 
tate in making large capital commitments but there is no reason why the various 
agencies of government, Federal, State, and local, should hesitate. 


‘Planning Manpower Requirements 


T 1s not generally appreciated that there are some 3,500 businesses in this country 
I that employ more than 1,000 persons while there are 2 million establishments 
which employ 100 workers or less. These latter employers provide almost half of 
all jobs. 

A satisfactory level of post-war personnel practice implies that the problems of 
reconversion must be conceived in terms of an orderly and sensible evaluation of both 
the current and the potential labor force. 

The current labor force must be appraised in terms of individuals whose value 
to their employer can be best measured on the basis of job performance, personality 
characteristics, promotional potentialities, and length of service. 

Major personnel policy establishing an operating framework for such an evalua- 
tion program leading to a sound reconversion of the labor force from a wartime to a 
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peacetime level involves many imponderables for all employers, but especially for 
the employer who anticipates chiefly a reconversion to more competent employees. 
Foremost among these problems is the matter of policy respecting the separation or 
other disposition of recent hires in order to make way for the reabsorption of vet- 
erans to whom employment has been guaranteed. Next, is the matter of what if 
any policy shall be adopted respecting preferential consideration to veteran job appli- 
cants who may be better qualified than present employees for given jobs but for whom 
no jobs are available unless certain present employees are separated from their assign- 
ment and perhaps from employment. 

The same problem presents itself with respect to war workers released from 
essential employment and available for general employment. There is also the 
former employee who went into war work, perhaps leaving his non-essential em- 
ployer in a tough spot at the time, who wants to return to his peacetime employment. 


Traditional Practices 


NION contracts, traditional company practices, recent technological develop- 
U ments, competition, social approval, governmental regulations, and the ideals 
of top management respecting these gigantic problems are fundamental considera- 
tions in clearing the way for definitive and effective action and sound personnel 
practice. 

Despite the temptation to wait to see what the other fellow will do, and to es- 
timate the influence and effect of public pressure on personnel practices, forward- 
looking Management is giving careful consideration to these problems and formulat- 
ing policy in advance of the necessity of making spot decisions in the face of specific 
problems demanding immediate solution. 

Post-war planning with respect to manpower is no less and is certainly at least 
equal in importance to planning production. The magnitude of the problem is no 
excuse for avoiding consideration of it. 

As an initial step in this direction top Management must set the stage by giving 
the personnel executive opportunity to be informed of and to relate proposed produc- 
tion schedules in terms of manpower requirements. Forward-looking Management 
is giving the personnel head a seat on policy-forming committees in order to insure 
a well-informed approach to problems of manpower and employee relations. 


Initial Steps in Planning 


RGANIZING for intelligent post-war planning of manpower requirements implies 
O that certain fundamental and anticipatory steps be undertaken. 

The first of these is the evaluation of present personnel beginning somewhere 
close to the top of the business and then straight down the line. 

The term diagnosis has a variety of meanings. At one extreme it means mere 
description of an individual's behavior or performance. In this sense it is synony- 
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mous with survey. At the other extreme diagnosis refers to the complete under- 
standing of the individual and his conduct. 

The Personnel Audit is diagnosis by measurement of performance. It provides a 
workable means for collecting with precision data on those less tangible manifesta- 
tions of human behavior which lead to a practical diagnosis of present effectiveness 
on the job—profictency—and suitability for transfer, demotion, or promotion-capacity 
—particularly where assignments involve greater responsibility and the exercise of 
authority. The Personnel Audit is an effective means for systematically making 
judgments analytical, representative, impartial and unbiased with respect to individ- 
ual proficiency, capacity,'and capability. 


Job Analysis 


F NO less aid in planning for, and in anticipating personnel changes involving 
e promotions, transfers, and demotions is that effective instrument which the 
Occupational Research Program of the United States Employment Service‘ has 
done more to further in recent years than has any other agency—JOB ANALYSIS. 

Job analysis has done yeoman service in industry during the war. Not only 
has it served as an important aid to inexperienced personnel interviewers; it has 
helped collate similar jobs into job families; it has helped in the development of 
trade and aptitude tests; in determining the suitability of jobs for women, for the 
physically handicapped, and the relative importance of jobs one to the other. 

Moreover, it has aided in revising hiring requirements, realigning job tasks for 
the job breakdown; in shortening training periods, and in outlining training courses. 

Job analysis is no less important in planning for post-war manpower require- 
ments. It will point the way to where handicapped veterans may be used; it will in- 
dicate where hiring requirements may be legitimately tightened and where factors 
such as special skills, personality qualifications and other pertinent considerations 
may be recruited for in the interests of a more scientific selection of qualified personnel. 

Adequate analysis, description, and classification of all jobs, plus an audit of 
present personnel places in the hands of the Personnel executive scientific tools for 
evaluating his personnel requirements and for establishing manpower schedules in 
line with proposed production schedules. 


The Handicapped 


AVING assayed the question of who and how many new employees can be ab- 
H sorbed, the next step is fairly obvious. It is that of utilizing adequate selection 
techniques for the purpose of measuring the skills, aptitudes and interests of job 
applicants, in order to match the men and jobs. 

An individual’s ability to perform a given job successfully is dependent upon 
many factors. The skilled personnel interviewer wants the facts about a candidate's 
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skills and aptitudes as they are at present and an estimate of characteristics indicative 

of his future potentialities for successful adjustment to a given job assignment. 
Some employers have been quite successful in utilizing handicapped persons as 

a result of job analysis and refined selection techniques, plus the pressure exerted 


by a very tight labor market. Their experience has led them to conclude that such 
workers are efficient, careful, industrious, loyal, and are not prone to absenteeism. 

The successful adaptation of plant personnel practice to the utilization of the 
handicapped involves careful planning, specific information, and adequate follow-up, 
in keeping with better personnel practices for the selection of all personnel. | 

As counselors of veterans let me urge upon you the importance of supplying the 
employer with an ANALYSIS OF THE PHYSICAL QUALIFICATIONS of your 
applicants—especially the handicapped—a definite specification of physical restric- 
tions as to walking, standing, sitting, kneeling,lifting, pulling, pushing, use of hands, 
feet, sight, speech, and hearing, as well as a list of environmental restrictions as to 
outside, inside, hot, cold, dusty, noisy, oily work, etc.® 

For his part, the employer will require, if he is to do a satisfactory job of match- 
ing the man and the job, a comparable list of the physical demands, and working con- 
ditions of the jobs for which he plans to select personnel. 


Orientation 


HH” successfully matched the man and the job, the next step, in keeping with 
sound and successful personnel procedure is that of orienting the new employee 
to the job. The problems of adjustment are not all solved by careful selection, no 
matter how faithfully an individual’s skills, aptitudes and interests may have been 
gauged. He must be adjusted to his surroundings, his fellow workers, his super- 
visors, his tools and materials. Job satisfaction is largely dependent upon satis- 
factory adjustment to these several conditions of employment. Job adjustment 
is a product of the many activities of the work day diffused into a total state of satis- 
faction, or dissatisfaction, as the case may be. The average new worker is assailed 
by doubts and uncertainties which temporarily influence, frequently nearly paralyz- 
ing, his efficiency and job performance. He is in a peculiarly sensitive frame of 
mind. The introduction of the new employee to his job becomes a matter of con- 
siderable strategic importance. Escorted to his assignment by a representative of 
the personnel office whose reassuring manner reinforces confidence, reflects courtesy 
and tact, and bespeaks loyalty and enthusiasm for the company, does much to assist 
him to adjust more rapidly to his work assignment. 

Full-blown orientation programs frequently include a movie or talk on company 
history, and a lecture on company policy, rules and regulations, so that the new 
worker feels informed and at home almost at once. 
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Fringes of Adjustment 


W HERE mental attitudes and lack of recent work experience are so likely to 

place the veteran on the fringes of satisfactory adjustment rather than in the mid- 
dle of it,* it is particularly important that he begin his employment under the most 
favorable of circumstances. His war experiences may have made him self-conscious; 
he may be sick of having been the target of a thousand questions about his experi- 
ences. While anxious to re-establish himself and do his work well, he may be 
fearful that he will not acquire job skill as quickly as expected. 

Conferences with foremen and supervisors on the techniques of absorbing 
veterans, the appointment of fellow workers to take the responsibility for assisting 
the new workers to adjust to the job, and to act as friend; and the actual training of 
the new employee for the specific job, all have a part in successful orientation. 


Follow-up Plans 


ome method of following up and evaluating the assignment and adjustment of 
5 new employees is equally essential to sound personnel practice. Like many 
other activities relating to human relations in industry, it is not easy to measure 
the real effectiveness of selection and orientation techniques. 

It is important, therefore, to check on the suitability of assignments and to 
make adjustments, if required, before difficulties arise, rather than afterwards. It 
cannot be taken for granted that once assigned, an employee may be assumed to be 
adjusted to that assignment, successful or even satisfactory in it. 

Follow-up is essential in order that personnel interviewers may have ample 
information on how the new hire performs and how satisfactory he is in the opinion 
of the supervisor who is directly responsible for his production. 

Not infrequently a new worker who is getting on reasonably well, is satisfac- 
tory to his superviser, and should remain where he is, develops a real or imaginary 
grievance which interferes both with his productivity and his adjustment on the job. 
An inexperienced worker may discover, for instance, that a worker next to him, 
and doing identical work, is earning substantially more than he is. He may want 
to give up his job immediately unless he has an opportunity to discuss his problem 
with someone in authority to learn that he, too, can earn the same rate of pay, when 
his production and experience is equal to his co-worker. 


Personnel Counseling 


ies assignment of personnel supervisors or counselors to re-interview new hires 
periodically for the purpose of checking up on their adjustment, recommending 
transfer or reassignment in the event of unsatisfactory adjustment, and for the pur- 
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pose of maintaining progress reports and performance ratings, is sound practice and 
an effective instrument in promoting efficiency. 

Finally, personnel counseling to smooth out any kinks which may have crept 
into the situation, or may be apart from it but are influencing the efficiency and ad- 
justment of the employee, finds an important place in present-day personnel practice. 

Counseling implies an intimate, personal relationship between counselor and 
counselee. It is not giving advice but rather it is giving assistance. In the role 
of counselor, the interviewer hears out the personal problem of the individual, 
whether it is a gripe against a supervisor's method of handling a situation, or a 
complaint against company policy, or a disagreement with another worker. The 
function of the counselor is to help the interviewer marshal all the facts, help him 
weigh them, and then suggest alternative courses of action which may be open to 
the individual in the specific situation. 

Ideally the counselor should function in a staff rather than in a line capacity— 
in an advisory rather than in an authoritative manner. He is then in a strategic 
position to see both sides of the story more objectively and to recommend to the 
line officer, who exercises authority in the matter, an impartial solution to the 
problem. 

The recognition of the employee as a human being and much more than a cog 
in the industrial machine has not only humanized personnel practice, but has reaped 
rich rewards in terms of increased production and greater efficiency. A happy em- 
ployee is a good producer, other things being equal. 


Six Point Procedure 


op management, having recognized this fundamental principle, has given into 
tes hands of Industrial Relations Departments responsibility for the main- 
tenance of employee morale and good employee relations. 

My report, then, for post-war personnel reconversion presents a 6 point pro- 
cedure: 

1. A personnel inventory or audit of present incumbents; 

2. Adequate job analysis, description, and classification; 

3. Refined selection techniques to measure skills, aptitudes and interests for 

the purpose of matching the man and the job; 

4. Orientation of the new employee; 

5. Follow-up on the job, and 

6. Personnel counseling during encumbency. 


Paper delivered before the Third Class of the Separation Classification School, Fort Dix, 
New Jersey. 
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Vocational Guidance Counseling and Occupa- 
tional Service Helps Workers to Become Self 
Sustaining in the Right Jobs and Helps 
Employers to Secure Capable and Efficient 
Employees. 


Vocational Guidance 
in Minneapolis 


By A. O. PEARSON 
Division of Public Assistance 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


E FEEL that in the future the importance of vocational guidance to postwar 

planning and to any public welfare agency's program will become increas- 

ingly important. Especially will this be true when the agency is called 
upon to help in the rehabilitation of returning veterans. On the basis of the present 
size of the armed forces, it is estimated by responsible authority that about 83,000 
Minneapolis men will be released from military service at the close of hostilities. 
Past experience has shown that the majority of men who experience difficulty in 
making adjustments to peace economy and who are ineligible for state and. federal 
benefits, eventually become the responsibility of the Division of Public Relief. 

The Division of Public Relief is the only agency that is equipped, prepared and 
ready to assume the responsibility for this segment of our city’s population. The 
majority of these men are in their youth. Many have never established a vocation 
and if the experience of the last war is repeated, very few will go back to schools and 
colleges to complete their education. 

The Vocational Guidance Service will be in a position to give assistance to this 
group by way of helping them to make a vocational choice that will be compatible 
not only with their interests but with their abilities and aptitudes, thus insuring 
good vocational adjustment as well as employment security. 


83,000 Returning Servicemen 


we are considering the more than 7,700 Minneapolis youths who become 
available each year for employment of some kind. About five-sixths of them 
seek work in unskilled fields. These young people face the necessity, before leaving 
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school or very soon thereafter, of deciding what occupation they will follow. Then 
each year among those already employed, another army of people, many young and 
many well along in life, find it necessary to choose new occupations. To these 
groups in the relief population the Vocational Guidance Service can provide expert 
assistance in making sound occupational choices. 


File of Occupational Information 


T Division of Public Relief is looking forward to the readjustment of the work- 
ing population to peace time employment. This is being done by establishing and 
maintaining a readily accessible file of information about the job aptitudes and 
potentialities of a segment of the population which found difficulty in adapting to 
the employment conditions of 1930 and the years following. If a public works 
program should again prove necessary, placements could then be made on a scientific 


~ basis. 


The question might be raised as to whether a public relief agency has the right 
to enter the vocational guidance field. To that question we would raise another, 
namely, has the community the moral and legal right to deprive a recipient of any 
service which might add to his permanent well-being. Those who find it necessary 
to apply for public assistance frequently have social problems which have con- 
tributed to their indigency. For that reason we believe Vocational Guidance 
should be as much a part of a relief agency’s program as the actual granting of assist- 
ance. Our agency’s experience in vocational guidance has been extremely profit- 
able to the client and to the community and very satisfying to the agency. In the 
final analysis we believe that is the best evaluation of its effectiveness. 


Six Years Experience 


HE Vocational Guidance program which is being carried on by the Minneapolis 
joie of Public Relief really dates back to the WPA program of 1938 and 1939. 
During that period there were 18,000 persons at work on WPA. There was a high 
turnover in persons being laid off. Layoffs were for such reasons as ‘‘not suited to 
the job’’, ‘inability to adjust’, “‘insubordination’’, ‘“‘cannot do a fair day’s work”’, 
‘disciplinary reasons’’ and many others. 

At the time this was occurring there was a general feeling in the community that 
relief clients were unwilling to work. A survey made by the Minneapolis Relief 
Department in 1939 revealed that ninety-eight percent of all WPA work assignments 
were being accepted and only in rare instances could a client’s failure to remain on 
the job be attributed to his unwillingness to work. 


Misplacement Discovered 


r 1939 the agency was operating a WPA survey project under the direction of one 
of its supervisors. The supervisor found that a number of clerical people on 
the project were not competent workers. They were slow, they made many mechan- 
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ical errors and they had a low rate of production. At the request of the supervisor 
these persons were tested by the University of Minnesota Testing Bureau. The 
Bureau revealed these persons had little or no aptitude for clerical work and should 
have been classified differently and assigned elsewhere. The whole matter of classifi- 
cation and assignment was discussed with WPA officials. 

WPA reported that it had been their experience that a high percentage of persons 
employed on their program were incorrectly classified. Many still registered at the 
employment service in their former skills which were now obsolete. Many pro- 
fessional and skilled people were registering as common laborers hoping that by so 
doing they would get an immediate assignment since there were relatively few skilled 
and professional assignments being made. Likewise many clients had ‘‘adopted’’ 
the skill which they thought they had obtained while employed on the old CWA 
and ERA programs. United States Employment Service classifications, therefore, 
could no longer be depended upon. 



















Many Cooperating A genctes 





N AN attempt to work out a solution to the problem, the agency secured the 
I counsel and help of other interested groups such as, University of Minnesota 
Testing Bureau and Psychology Department, the State Department of Education, 
the Minneapolis Public Schools, the United States Employment Service and the 
Works Projects Administration. It was suggested that the agency initiate a voca- 
tional guidance program for the purpose of testing all relief clients before referring 
them for replacement. 

As a result the Minneapolis Division of Public Relief set up a Vocational Guid- 
ance Clinic in September, 1940. WPA assisted by furnishing part of the clerical and 
professional staff while the University of Minnesota Testing Bureau and Psychology 
Department, the State Department of Education, the Minneapolis Public Schools and 
the United States Employment Service agreed to act as an advisory committee. The 
purpose of the committee was to give publicity to the community for vocational 
service, to secure employers’ action and to promote vocational guidance service 
within the United States Employment Service. 

The primary objective of the Vocational Guidance Service was to help clients 
find employment and become self-supporting, thereby reducing the relief rolls. This 
was to be done by ascertaining the abilities and aptitudes of relief clients to determine 
whether or not it was possible to place them in private industry either with or with- 
out training and to make available to employers persons, who with a limited amount 
of training could be used on skilled or semi-skilled jobs; also, to select individuals 
for training programs who had aptitudes and potentialities for such training. 





















Getting Community Support 





HE stated purpose, therefore, was quite simple and there was an advantage in 
having it so. First, the program had to be interpreted to the agency’s Board 
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which was being asked to finance the project. Second, the program had to be 
interpreted in terms the client could understand. Third, it was felt that only by 
stating the purpose in simple terms would the community as a whole be able to 
understand vocational guidance and give it its support. 

A section of a building which had been used by our agency was turned over for 
use as the Vocational Guidance Clinic. The staff consisted of a unit supervisor 
in charge who was a social worker, a personnel technician, interviewers, testers, 
receptionists and clerks. A total of 18 persons were employed at the peak of its 
activity. 

It was recognized early that for the program to be effective it must be integrated 
into the total case work program. There was a natural interdependency of the 
Vocational Guidance Clinic and the social case worker. The clinic was dependent 
upon the worker for the selection of the clients to be tested, for the case history 
information and for the follow-through to see that recommendations of the clinic 
were carried out. 

In the beginning the only trained person in the Clinic was the Personnel Tech- 
nician and it was necessary for her to train those persons who were to be working 
in the capacity of interviewers and testers. 


Name Changed 


HERE were certain definite reactions to the Vocational Guidance Clinic when it 
Lm first set up. The client for whom the service was initiated was suspicious. 
He associated the name ‘‘clinic’’ with hospitals and the test batteries with mental 
examinations. Many, at first, resisted in the belief that their sanity was being 
examined. To overcome this resistance some of the social workers used the well 
known pressure method of withholding relief until the client appeared at the clinic. 

In the early days of the program the clinic frequently found angry, silent and 
uncooperative clients waiting to be tested. These clients had little confidence in 
the tests given. One of the methods used to overcome the clients’ resistance was to 
change the name to Vocational Guidance Service. Also, it was felt that a more 
intensive job of interpretation had to be given to the client by the social worker. 


Employer Reaction 


MPLOYERS at first questioned the value.of the service but were willing to be shown. 
E Their interest was in proportion to their individual knowledge of present day 
methods of personnel testing. A great deal of skill and tact was required to sell 
them the program. Types of tests had to’ be explained as well as the meaning of 
test scores. When the confidence of the employers was gained referrals were accepted 
without question. 

Initial eligibility requirements of the clients who were to use the service were 
at first very high. It was limited only to those male heads of families on relief who 
were under thirty-five years of age, had completed the eighth grade and were in sound 
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physical, mental and emotional condition. This group was readily placed into 
industry and the eligibility requirements had to be lowered. Later, as the need for 
women in industry increased the service was open to all women under thirty-five 
years of age. Early in 1942 the program was made available to all relief clients 
sixteen years of age and over. 

In September, 1942, it was open to all agencies, industries and individuals, not 
on relief, on a fee basis of $6.00 per person. In addition to private industry and in- 
dividuals, every case work agency in the city has made some use of Vocational 
Guidance Service. Services have been given to boys and girls in correctional insti- 
tutions and to persons who are on probation to local, state and federal authorities. 


Placement of Those Limited 


s THE case load diminished from a high of twenty thousand families when the 
A program was initiated (thirteen thousand on relief and seven thousand on WPA) 
to an all time low of less than fifteen hundred as of May 1, 1944, the residual load 
in the agency more and more was made up of the aged and the physically and men- 
tally handicapped. The present emphasis, therefore, has been on those who hereto- 
fore have been considered unemployable. There was a need to intensify the coun- 
seling processes. Many unattached women, widows who had not worked outside 
of their homes for ten to twenty-five years, found it difficult to accept the idea of 
employment. Others, both men and women, had made an adjustment to relief and 
were opposed to losing relief security. Some had lost confidence in their ability. 

Repeated interpretations and counseling in cooperation with those employers 
who were able to give guarded and limited employment resulted in a high percentage 
of placement for this group. As an added incentive, the agency's policy permitted 
a twenty percent increase in relief allowances to those gainfully employed but need- 
ing a supplement to their budget, thereby materially assisting those whose earnings 
did not fully cover their relief budgets. . 


Post-War View 


LONG with the drop in our case load there has been a corresponding reduction 
A in the over-all staff. Whereas the Vocational Guidance Service once was staffed 
by eighteen persons, now the staff consists of but four. Currently this staff is com- 
pleting a survey of the entire case group that have received its service. Hollerith 
cards have been punched showing such information as name, address, case number, 
date and place of birth, sex, marital status, education, disability, year relief was first 
granted, relationship to head, number of persons in the household, veterans’ status, 
social handicap, employment classification and recommendation of Vocational 
Guidance Service. We believe there will be a great value in such information espe- 
cially to the United States Employment Service, our own agency and others con- 
cerned with occupational classification in the event there is a resurgency to relief 
after the war period. 
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Results and Conclusions 


se program has been able to obtain its objective insofar as getting jobs for people 
and removing them from relief rolls. From the beginning of the program in 1940 
to January 1, 1944, three thousand persons have been tested. Ninety per cent or 
2700 have gone off relief to accept jobs. Ten per cent or 300 still remain on relief. 
Of this number, 194 are men and women over fifty-three years of age; 32 are mothers 
with small children receiving aid to dependent children; four were boys and girls 
under sixteen years of age. With the exception of the Aid to Dependent Mothers 
and the four youths, all were severely handicapped by physical or mental difficulties. 

The Vocational Guidance Service does not wish to leave the impression that 
solely through its efforts many of these persons were reclaimed by industry. There 
is no doubt that the man-power shortage due to the speeding up of war industries 
had much to do with many of these persons being called back into employment. 

That the program promised the means whereby potential and existing skills and 
aptitudes were uncovered and subsequently utilized in industries cannot be denied. 
The scientific method of placement replaced the trial and error method based essen- 
tially on previous employment experiences. Placement, when made on the basis of 
tested skills, aptitudes and preferences resulted in a more satisfactory work adjust- 
ment to the client and a better job performance. 


Saving to Taxpayers 


} oe was an obvious saving to taxpayers by cutting the relief roll far below 
the average of comparable cities in the state of Minnesota. The three major 
metropolitan areas in the state—Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth—had, over a 
period of years, showed a similar trend in both the increase and the decrease in their 
relief loads. From 1942 through 1943 the reduction in the number of family persons 
on relief in the three cities named showed a decrease in favor of Minneapolis. For 
the period in question the City of Minneapolis had .414% of the total population 
as family persons on relief. St. Paul showed .824% of their total population while 
Duluth showed .984% of its total population. The agency likes to believe that the 
difference is primarily caused by the work of the Vocational Guidance Service in 
getting so-called unemployables off relief and into industry. 

Much thought was given to the work which may be done with the handicapped. 
It was found that women with low IQs on occasion had a high degree of arm and 
finger dexterity and were readily absorbed by those industries needing assembly 
workers. Those who showed no unusual capabilities and whose abilities conform 
with their mental rating were found to make exceptionally good laundry workers. 
The program was sold to laundry management on this basis and many women were 
so placed. 
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C&S Tool Company 


ie THE fall of 1942 the Vocational Guidance Service began to concentrate on the 
physically handicapped who remained on relief. At first the “‘selling’’ of these 
handicapped people to management met some resistance as it long had been thought 
that the handicapped were unemployable except in special areas of employment. In 
this respect, however, the experience of the agency with the C & S Tool Company of 
Minneapolis was an outstanding exception to the rule. The senior partner of this 
firm, Mr. Castner, had opened a small tool plant in the basement of his home. In 
the beginning he had had no personnel problems. Later he obtained a war contract 
and found it necessary to expand. He now has on his payroll seventy men and 
women all of whom are physically handicapped. 

Thirty-five of the handicapped were tested and referred by Vocational Guidance 
Service. Without exception they were men with no machine experience but had 
been selected in terms of general ability to learn measured dexterity and measured 
performance for machine work The firm provided stools for those who could not 
stand. It furnished platforms to put machines within reach of the men without legs 
and assigned one-armed men to such jobs as punch press operation. Mr. Castner 
said that the policy of employing physically handicapped persons did not stem from 
a sentimental interest in the physically handicapped persons. Rather it was based 
on his realization that a physically handicapped person with special abilities and 
interests is a far better production worker and possesses much higher morale than 
the physically able person who lacks the necessary abilities and interests. 


Employers Now Value Program 


HE Vocational Guidance program has received very favorable publicity and there 

has been an increase in the general feeling of community good will directed 
toward the agency. At the present time there are over one hundred employers who 
are cooperating closely with Vocational Guidance Service in the interest of obtaining 
more manpower. The Vocational Guidance Service has demonstrated to employers 
that a public agency can assist them in obtaining competent labor. Through dis- 
cussions and conferences with Vocational Guidance Service many employers have 
become acquainted for the first time with social factors which influence job adjust- 
ment. Some employers began to seek out the agency, not only for obtaining addi- 
tional labor but to request the agency to assist in matters of absenteeism. 























‘Let Dogs Delight to Bark and Bite, 
For God Hath Made Them So; 
Let Bears and Lions Growl and Fight, 

For ‘tis Their Nature Too.’’ Isaac Watts. 


Psychology of 
The Reprimand 


By Ratpo R. Brown 


Business Management Institute 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


functions. The act of criticizing a subordinate is a serious matter—the how, 

when, and where should not be neglected. Too frequently, however, the super- 
visor hastens to criticize an employe before he has his facts or his temper in hand. 
It is not uncommon to see a supervisor spot an error, grab up the evidence, and rush 
out to castigate the offending employe. 


P tenes and timing are as necessary to the reprimand as to other supervisory 


The Big Lug 


bye THE supervisor, it is simply the exercising of his responsibilities and the dem- 
onstrating of his authoritative control. To the employe, however, it may be 
something different—'‘the big lug ought to get his facts straight before he blows off 
his mouth!’’ Or, ‘“‘It will be a cold day before I try to protect that guy again!"’ In 
most instances the final result is the creation of additional problems in morale and 
efficiency. 

It is reasonable to assume that the employe does not enjoy making mistakes. 
There is seldom anything deliberate about an error. Why, then, does the supervisor 
work himself into such a heat? Obviously, it is not the error. It is often an ex- 
pression of a fundamental psychological drive—something which is common prop- 
erty of the human species. It is the will to power. When handled properly, it 
gives us the ambition and the joy of competition which constitute the very essence 
of progress. When out of control, however, it leads to all sorts of trouble, both for 
ourselves and for others. 
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Possible Causes of Error 


o, 1F the employe makes an error, the cause can usually be traced down. 

N He did not know WHAT was expected. Perhaps the full details of the job 
were never explained; perhaps they were explained but forgotten (due to poor mem- 
ory or because there were too many details to remember). Perhaps the policies or 
conduct expected were never explained, or perhaps were forgotten. 

He did not know HOW to do what was expected. The instruction may have been 
inadequate, or perhaps there was insufficient practice. The instructions may have 
been too complicated to remember, or perhaps the employe did not pay sufficient 
attention to the instructions as given. 

He COULD NOT DO what was expected. The job may have required more skill 
or training than the employe possessed. Perhaps the employe lacked the educational 
background or the necessary experience. He may have been ill, fatigued, nervous, 
or worried. He may not have had time to perform the required tasks, or perhaps 
was prevented from doing so by some other authority. Perhaps he did not possess 
the necessary intelligence. 

He WOULD NOT DO what was expected. Perhaps the job was too unpleasant, 
or was not in line with the employe’s idea of company policy. The job assigned 
may have been against his personal principles, or perhaps he was just angry with 
the supervisor. Perhaps he wanted to-be transferred to another department, or 
maybe just wanted to have some fun. 

There may be other sources of error, but I believe the above classification covers 
more than 90% of the territory. None of these errors calls for correction by table- 
thumping and shouting, nor by sarcasm, no matter how cleverly delivered. In 
most instances, if not in all, such measures give a negative rather than a positive 
result. Nothing is to be gained by convincing the employe that he’s a dope or a 
sluggard. 

Lincoln Quoted 


HE futility of such tactics has been emphasized by many authorities and was 
Lee well expressed by Abraham Lincoln as follows: “*...assume to dictate 
to his (man’s) judgment, or to command his action, or to mark him out as one to 
be shunned and despised, and he will retreat within himself, close all the avenues 
to his head and heart; and though your cause be naked truth itself, transformed to 
the heaviest lance, harder than steel, and sharper than steel can be made, and though 
you throw it with more than herculean force and precision, you will be no more 
able to pierce him than to penetrate the hard shell of a tortoise with a rye straw. 
Such is man, and so must he be understood by those who would lead him even to his 
own best interests." (Quotation from Lincoln's Temperance Address; taken from 
The Psychology of Dealing with People, by Wendell White, The Macmillan Company, 
1937-) 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF THE REPRIMAND 


In their attempts to correct such behavior disorders as insanity, neuroses, and 
criminality, psychologists and psychiatrists do not find it necessary or advisable to 
indulge in loud shouting or bulldozing. The cure of such disorders must come from 
a Clear understanding of the fundamental factors involved. The therapeutic prin- 
ciple is one of insight—not force. Many supervisors would find it to their advantage 
to use this principle in the control of their organization. 


Advantages in Using Checklist 


F AN error is sufficiently serious to warrant discussion, it is deserving of considera- 
I tion in an atmosphere conducive to calm judgment and easy exchange of ideas. 
Why not sit down with the employe to discover together the factors which are 
responsible for the difficulty? It will pay off in time and errors saved in the future. 
The check-list shown below will serve as a guide to this discovery. The supervisor 
will find in its use the following advantages: 


1. Assures calm and reasonable discussion of the factors involved. 

2. Assures a fair and impartial hearing to the employe. 

. Assures collection of all facts before decision is made—prevents 

snap judgment. 

Provides information essential to proper adjustment on present job. 

Provides information essential for transfer, demotion, or dismissal. 

As records accumulate, information becomes available covering the 

most common sources of irritation within the department, thus 

furnishing the basis for the establishment of more effective policies 
and procedures. 

. Supplies information concerning training needs. 

It is one of the most effective means of building Morale. 

g. In the case of older employes who are losing their grip, this ap- 
proach may be used to advantage in bringing to light the advis- 
ability of transfer to a less exacting or complex job. Through an 
objective discussion of the problem, such an employe can be made 
to see the advantage and necessity of facing facts and adjusting 
to them. 


ws) 
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No supervisor can neglect to give serious consideration to his technique of repri- 
mand. If clumsily and indiscriminately applied, the reprimand can backfire with 
a terrific explosion. If handled intelligently, however, it is an effective instrument 
for increasing morale and efficiency. 


Reprimand Check-List 


Check Primary Source of Trouble: 
A. Did not know WHAT was expected 
Pie Nn ir te I... 5. 5 6s os eecdiven ecu aiay saved snout iewpeneen .— 
SE SE Be I 5 oo cdo ke xno neswenereconnmeremepeetbeneeewet eee — 
Sufficient explanation not given of policies and conduct expected........-............ —— 
i er ee — 
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B. Did not know HOW to do what was expected 
Ieugwomer Geeeruction .................: ivabawsnvasesa epee leed mera eae — 
ee ee List gi easiness tas pemertbebaateratut .— 
Too complicated to remember................. M05 bh TSAES EE Rie EMS RRS Ee eed oo 
ROME GE Ry INI WR PTR CTIONS.... «= = os nce idee a ceesebenen — 
Other (record) 


C. COULD NOT DO what was expected 
a ee _— 
Lacks background of education........... jib a0p etki ed bhnaeinedeetea ewe adneel -—— 
bees GUE IT GRIND gs coe. wei cee ecw te eee Nee deca ied wat — 
ahs i LEk SARA EOR in whee Hie aes voc orkd Neg Ns oun se. chGee Wee Her aey St — 
i cinnke-rnarbeininh S$ees sed hebiad Heh Na Meee seebesge tan bob ehen nahn oieree ae 
ES dit eth aha RCER Np rh Edy hsg SUS ORs Wks 4 Kao R EEE S BURR ON MER EARS — 


8. ee ere bbb ade bau hid ebalgdeiee eben esc — 
ET CTT Oe TET TT eT ERT TTT CTE LET ee Te ree ee —— 
Not permitted to perform duties required ........ D1Eheheseehacesbasyaveewiueces -— 


D. WOULD NOT DO what was expected 
[putin Com WEEONOORT. .. .. «2.5.02. 1eheensentiont ei eshbens Sekeladerkasens Se 
iid pnb te eee wear bbe Cine rede es bad Se eRiw by ake Reed ess —— 
he li eos iv bok en kadedas aug band vinetewheetesew edn a 
ETE TELE, Pere eee ee eee Ceee eee ey eee Te eres — 
a ee 
aid ini sens ala wk k HAR he aw Oak dny wR RE weed a 
5.0.5 bind dpe heh oa ayn de bke URNA aS eeRdO ea WR — 
it sind ite x WAR eet oo WHE NOM eens CoN gE OReLa EA EE eae, a 
I oo cicnn eck e than ere os bee La dines abe She gases anneal Oe 
Sinn and ba Ken ¥ AR KWAE ON WwAR dN CREO CeES ene eaRRe ee He 
ETE IT LTT TE 
Preferred to do another job first... .... 2... 6.0 ccc chee eee eee cee eeettecess — 
ie os oe dns cue e vad dedne Khe bead ¥e eee Reps teehee cen 
Peefersed ep do things the Gd way... ... 6 ic e ccc ceed cents eee tine. — 

CoMMENTs: 











Oh Lord, give me the patience to endure the 
things I cannot change. 

Give me the courage to change the things I ought 
to change. 

And, above all, give me the wisdom to know the 
difference. 


Human Relations 
zn Business 


By L. C. Hart 


Johns Manville Corporation 
New York, N. Y. 


agement are dealing continuously with that most delicate and sensitive 

mechanism known to science, the human personality. In many respects it 
is unpredictable. We must, therefore, be ever on the alert to detect, in advance if 
possible, a change of thought, an emotional reaction or perhaps a temporary lapse 
of consciousness, in order to deal intelligently with any one of the many psycho- 
logical situations which is likely to arise. Such phenomena are frequently so spon- 
taneous and illogical that we are not given the opportunity to ‘‘reason why.”’ 


\ EVERY One engaged in personnel work quickly comes to realize, we in man- 


System and Leadership 


EVERTHELESS, the issue must be met effectively if we are to attain those objectives 
N of management; intelligent performance, profitable results and mutual con- 
tentment. Failure to meet such issues squarely frequently results in personal frus- 
tration, unnecessary inhibitions or inferiority complexes. 

In all management, the primary need is to maintain balance between the two 
phases of managerial work, system and personal leadership. Both are essential. 
Neither can accomplish much without the other. Necessarily, for each peculiar 
type of business, there has been developed a systematic operation. Organized rou- 
tine, however, exists for only one purpose—to make personal leadership more 
effective. 

The risk faced by every person with managerial responsibility is that of over- 
emphasizing one side of the work at the expense of the other. One may devote 
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so much of his time to ‘“‘paper work’’ that personal contacts become inadequate. 
Another may concentrate so much on personal contacts that he cannot find time to 
keep abreast of his routine duties. Partly, this risk arises from temperament. Each 
man tends to stress most heavily the type of work which he likes best and which he 
knows he can do best. But the real task of every manager is to do a balanced job. 

Management means control and control means action. The natural functions of 
all management are guidance and control. Management succeeds not by what it 
has accomplished in the past but by its ability to control what is happening at 
present and what is going to happen in the future. System is essential but is effec- 
tive only if it leads to action. The record of what has happened is merely history. 
As history it may serve bookkeeping purposes. If it stops at this point, however, 
it misses its major function as a tool of management. 


What to Do Next 


™ real question facing all management is, ‘‘what to do next?’ Any manage- 
ment routine which ends with this question, either unasked or unanswered, is 
a waste of precious time. 

The heart of management is CHANGE. Management effort must constantly 
be exerted in two quite different directions. On the one hand, there is the necessity 
of getting the known methods used consistently by all subordinates. On the other 
hand, there is the equal necessity of creating and establishing still better methods. 
Weak, unimaginative management concentrates almost its entire attention on the 
first of these two types of supervision and thereby misses its greatest goal. Manage- 
ment that is content with unaltered repetition always fails. The failure may be 
delayed and gradual but it is nevertheless inevitable. 


Handling the Boss 


LL good management, in its most obvious and most elementary form, centers 
A around the making of changes. This means changes in personnel. But the 
prime responsibility of management is to get better performance from existing per- 
sonnel, which can be done largely by making changes in methods and procedures, 
shifting personnel in accordance with the best determinable functional aptitudes. 
This latter is attainable only as the result of a keen understanding of human relations, 
intelligent appraisal of aptitudes and sympathetic understanding of personalities. 
It is with this phase of management, personal leadership, which this study deals. 

In my opinion, however, management is not confined only to the direction of 
subordinates but involves, also, relationship with superiors, associates and those 
sections of the general public with whom we come in contact and over whom we 
have no administrative control. 

Let us consider first our immediate superiors and higher executives. “‘Handling 
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HUMAN RELATIONS IN BUSINESS 


the boss’’ intelligently is truly a science and an art in which, unfortunately, too few 
persons are adept. The science is ‘“knowing how”’ and the art is the ‘“‘technique of 
execution.’’ To be efficient in this phase of human relations, the individual must 
be a constant student of the temperament, moods, methods and ambitions of the 
“‘boss.’” He must direct his efforts and pattern his operations in accordance with the 
known wishes and the desired objectives of his superior. I do not imply by this 
statement any semblance of ‘‘apple polishing.’’ No real executive respects a “‘yes’’ 
man. : 

But I do mean that there is always a proper time and method or avenue of *‘ap- 
proach.’’ Gage the proper time and select the logical method as the result of in- 
telligent study, thereby eliminating or circumventing the numerous obstacles so 
likely to be encountered when the ‘‘approach’’ is made in careless or haphazard 
fashion. Intelligent planning and execution accomplishes amazing results in ob- 
taining executive approval of known desirable proposals. 


Public Relations 


ET us consider the next relationship of management with the general public, in 
L view of the fact that the methods and techniques applicable in public relations 
follow a close parallel to relationship with all superiors. In neither of these types 
of contact does management possess the authority or the rights of administrative 
control. . 

Managerial contacts with the public usually involve interviews with visitors 
at the office. They may be customers of the company or applicants for employment 
but in all cases they are invariably potential customers. With this thought kept 
constantly uppermost in mind throughout every interview, a manager is reasonably 
certain to perform his job of public relations effectively. Many interviews may be 
kept entirely on a friendly basis, depending upon circumstances, and therefore not 
difficult of handling. It is with the antagonistic type of caller, however, where 
extreme tact and intelligence are vitally necessary. Perhaps the most difficult in- 
dividual to ‘‘handle’’ is the disgruntled customer whose patience has been exhausted 
and who, as a last resort, makes the effort to call at the office for a final showdown. 


Deflation 


N DEALING with an angry, or emotionally upset individual of this type, there is, 
in my opinion, only one dependable technique which provides reasonable assur- 
ance of a mutually satisfactory outcome. That technique is nothing more nor less 
than inducing ‘‘deflation’’ into an emotionally ‘‘inflated’’ personality. Argument 
at this stage is dynamite. It raises his ‘‘guard’’ and tends only to increase ‘‘infla- 
tion’’ and produce inevitable explosion. Temperamental ‘‘deflation’’ can usually be 
induced by permitting the individual to get everything “‘off his chest’’ and is gradu- 
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ally encouraged by sympathetic listening. Until the period of ‘‘deflation’’ has com- 
pletely run its course, one must “‘spar for time.’ 

It is surprising how easily proficiency can be acquired in this art of sparring with 
a little practice. Sometimes nothing more than a confused or amazed expression 
on the face during the tirade is all that is necessary. As deflation progresses, oppor- 
tunity is offered to encourage the process through the injection of simple and inoffen- 
sive expressions and statements, such as, ‘‘Is that so?’’ ‘‘How?’’—and the most dis- 
arming of all, ‘‘Why?’’ It is strange how difficult it is for an angry person to answer 
the question, ‘“Why?”’ if it is injected at the right psychological moment. He finds 
himself immediately on the defensive and impelled to justify his own position. 

This method of conciliation can be employed without the necessity for capitula- 
tion and without making any commitment which might jeopardize the position of 
the company from the standpoint of financial exposure or moral responsibility. Af- 
ter deflation has run its course and one is dealing with a perfectly normal, sane per- 
sonality, there is ample opportunity for intelligent and logical appraisal of facts and 
a mutually satisfactory adjustment. 


Subordinate Personnel 


NDOUBTEDLY the most fascinating phase of human relations is the technique of 
Uhanatin g subordinate personnel. This does, at least, present the best opportunity 
for management to make a truly valuable contribution to employee welfare, as well 
as to serve mankind in general. In my opinion employee relations start with the 
first interview of an applicant and provide excellent opportunities to build company 
goodwill, regardless of whether or not actual employment results. It has been my 
policy for many years to see personally every applicant who calls at my office. If 
that is impossible at the moment, an appointment is made for a subsequent interview. 

First impressions are not necessarily accurate but with experience one comes to 
recognize the degree of potentiality which exists in applicants. The amount of 
interest engendered during the early part of the interview naturally dictates the 
length of time which should be devoted to the individual. If it is perfectly apparent 
and obvious that the applicant would be a misfit in the organization, a reasonable 
amount of time can still be devoted to a sympathetic explanation of the circumstances 
and the applicant properly ‘‘anesthetized’’ so that the ‘‘turndown”’ may be as pain- 
less as possible. By this method goodwill for the company is induced because of 
the sympathetic hearing granted by the manager. 

It may be that that interview represents the one and only contact which that 
applicant may have with the company over a long period of time. He appraises 
the company by the nature of his treatment and with the proper goodwill attitude 
will always think of the company favorably and constitute an ally. When one 
considers the number of applicants who must necessarily be refused employment by 
one company within a year, it is apparent how important the cumulative effect of 
this goodwill building can be. 
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If, on the other hand, the applicant immediately shows signs of fitness with some 
likelihood of ultimate employment, it is more than ever necessary to start the founda- 
tion at once for healthy employee relations to follow. Since no employer-employee 
relationship can ever develop successfully without mutual confidence and complete 
understanding, the manager at this point has within his power the opportunity to 
sell his company to the future employee in a manner which is bound to engender 
enthusiastic loyalty and healthy esprit de corps. 


Checklist 


N THE actual conduct of administrative work in the handling of personnel and as a 
I self-guide or checklist, I have found the following reminders extremely helpful 
for frequent reference: . 

Three-quarters of management problems lie in the field of human relations. 

In appraising people, whether applicants or employees, make due allowance for 
all the facets of personality, including moral, social, political, cultural, religious 
and commercial attributes. 

Recognize always the difference between intelligence and book-learning. Cul- 
ture is absorbed and assimilated by exposure to people; rough edges are knocked off 
our natures and a well-balanced education is attainable without the benefits of college 
training. 

Encourage and nurture suggestions from others. (Creative vs. synthetic imag- 
ination. ) 

Our employees are largely what we make them. Releasing a recalcitrant em- 
ployee is the short and easy road but it is not the solution. The real job is to locate 
his weaknesses and help him to correct them. 

The only justifiable purpose of a reprimand is to make it constructive and then, 
never in the presence of a third party. 

The error made through ignorance calls for training—not blame. 

Begin every corrective interview with a question, thereby avoiding false accusa- 
tions and embarrassment. 

Keep eyes and ears open for personality traits and habits in others for com- 
parison with your own; assimilate virtues; correct irritating traits and bad habits. 


Criticize Methods—Not Intentions 


RITICIZE methods—not intentions. To criticize intentions will hurt an em- 
* ployee’s self-esteem. It implies a question of his loyalty, ambitions and sin- 
cerity. 

Long range judgment is greatly preferred to impulse. Anticipate problems so 
that a planned course of action is always available—in advance of the interview. 

Human conduct is sometimes predictable. Employee attitudes do not generally 
spring up by accident. There is usually some basic reason for wrong or unhealthy 
employee attitude. Seek out the reason before determining the remedy. 
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Consult frequently with employees. The most dangerous policy in handling 
subordinates is to ignore them. An employee whose efforts go long unnoticed is 
justified in feeling that his task is unimportant. 

Do not keep an employee static on a job which he performs well, or above 
average, merely because he is hard to replace. Recognize his performance by promo- 
tion to greater responsibilities. 

Find the proper niche for each employee in order to promote full self-realization 
and self-development. Change misfits. 

In difficult cases of maladjustment, look for the source of the trouble. An 
inferiority complex or a repression of initiative may result from some remote child- 
hood influence or environment. (Example: Fear of harsh words.) 


Praise Work—Not Worker 


o NoT be hesitant about giving praise—but praise the work, not the worker. 
D Do not spread praise too promiscuously but save it for the unusual job. A large 
percentage of people suffer from inferiority complexes and inhibitions. They need 
praise to overcome these temperamental deficiencies just as they need food for physi- 
cal sustenance. 

Maintain close observation over the ‘“‘self-starters’’ who generate their own 
steam. They may need a tight rein occasionally but never spurs. They are fully 
self-confident, frequently cocky and occasionally require rigid control. 

The best compliment in the world to a conscientious employee is to ask his 
opinion on some phase of the business or the progress of his work. It is the most 
subtle form of praise without indulging in flattery. 

Always be sincere. 

Assign responsibility instead of merely giving instructions. Always ‘‘What’’ 


%? 


but only occasionally ‘‘How. 

The handling of grievances or personal troubles sympathetically and with 
patience is a most potent form of mental wage or remuneration. 

Study constantly your employees. Learn their habits of work and thinking. 
Adjust your “‘handling’’ of individuals to their respective temperaments. 

Compare an employee's performance with a standard—not with other employees. 

‘The ability to handle people is an acquisition—not a gift,’’ says Burton 
Bigelow. 

Acknowledgment is gratefully extended to such students of human relations as Dr. Richard 
S. Schultz, Dr. Verne Steward, Dr. James R. Kave, Messrs. Carroll Belknap, Burton Bigelow, 


George Lightowler and many close associates in my own company over the period of the last 





30 years. 
Reprinted from The 1944 Proceedings, National Office Management Association, 


25th Anniversary Conference. 




















Each Department Should Work Up a Plan which 
Most Nearly Fits Its Particular Needs. The 
Executive in Charge Will Be More Interested in 
His Own Creation than in Something Forced 
Upon Him. 


Absentee Control 
Plans 


By Carey O. Pickarp 


Reynolds Corporation 
Macon, Ga. 


E HAVE had all the varying degrees of attendance percentages from very 
\ N / poor to excellent, but it is detinitely believed that the excellent percentage 


we are now maintaining is ‘‘the real McCoy.’’ Our attendance average 
for the entire plant for several months has been in the neighborhood of 97%, even 
though four-fifths of our 5,000 employees are women, many of whom travel long 
distances (as high as 150 miles daily) and work on the swing and graveyard shifts. 
We have had no openings on our day shift in almost 2 yeers; new employees must 
take one of the night shifts regardless of personal inconveniences. 


Ballyhoo No Good 


ys first major premise to consider is a fundamental principle which must never be 
overlooked. Discard any theory that outstanding results will be accomplished 
merely by banners waving, flags flying and ballyhoo. Get saturated with the theory 
that excellent results begin with real backing from top management and run all the 
way to the lowest supervisor; thus you pave the way for small group handling which 
is most certainly essential. 

Keep the above two principles in mind in every move you make and your work 
will not fail to produce outstanding results; otherwise it may. 

It is not necessary for every department in the plant to. use identical internal 
plans. In fact, a certain amount of freedom of action for each department should be 
encouraged. We never suggest that any department follow exactly in the footsteps 
of another, regardless of how good a record the other department has made. Ex- 
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perience has proven that, given the privilege of taking any portion of the other 
department's plan which appeals to the Department Head, an even better record can 
be made by the department which designs its own internal plan. 

Our plan is simple, but like anything else which produces results, it requires 
considerable work spread out over many of the supervisory personnel. Its simplicity 
lies in the fact that it can be started with only one department and gradually spread 
out to all departments one by one. 


Records Kept 


yes kinds of records are maintained: (1) Those kept in a central clearing house 
where all departmental summaries are received. (2) Departmental records 
which keep the Department Head and all employees informed daily as to the indi- 
vidual attendance of the employees in the department. 

Every day each department turns in a form to the Personnel Department ab- 
sentee clerks, reflecting the total of employees who should be present and a list of 
those absent. The form lists, by columns, eight types of absences. The absentee 
clerks charge the department with absences for any reason except the following: 
authorized leave of absence, vacation, plant accident or death in immediate family. 
Separate records are kept for each shift of each department. 

For attendance purposes each week ends on Friday. By Saturday afternoon the 
various departments begin to call to find out their percentages and to get their stand- 
ing as compared with other departments. The department which wins first place 
usually strings a large piece of paper across the production room, or puts up a big 
placard on the wall announcing that they won first place and usually takes a “‘crack’’ 
at the department which had first place during the previous week. This ‘‘advertis- 
ing’’ remains up until the next week's percentages are received. A sense of rivalry 
prevails. 


Attendance Score Board 


BE of our production departments has a Department Head (classified as foreman 

1st class) who is entirely responsible for the operation of all shifts in his depart- 
ment. Published percentages never give a breakdown of the various shifts, and 
therefore the Department Head tries to keep all shifts making good records so that 
his departmental average will make a good showing. Each week our plant news- 
paper has a box on the front page called ‘““THE ATTENDANCE SCORE BOARD”, 
and lists the past week’s score by Division Heads in the order of accomplishment. 
Those departments not making 95% or over are printed in small letters. Here is the 
score board as it appeared recently on the front page of our weekly newspaper. 
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ATTENDANCE SCORE BOARD 


Department Division Head Average 
Re ee er er mre Beer rn Te Te DONNIE iio 4c baie wes vendea es 98. 
DE scan comsrkpnnha vine sepeninb ais atalcenaeke el eT Ter ore 97 - 65 
ee ere errr cea pret were er es or 5. Te ss sath anouene hes tp 97-64 
ME co kien cetonnsak taciere ie eae we ree 97-4 
I ood saw hanes: 6 tak 3 le cee ek ee ee I I 54-5 op de ape ten eek 97-28 
DE ohed beet pcan dian y ean ee ens hiemabaeae ae ith aie NOS ear ieh ae wget 97-27 
Te eee Te eee Te ere NE ee 95-9 


PRODUCTION AVERAGE: 97.3 


Only departments having 100 or more employees are listed 





The following departments did not make an average of over 95%: - 


Department Division Head Average | 
RS Arend 3a chpreeesnaeeee pg I Per re rr er ere 95 
ny eee rer rh ee ee 94.8 


On Monday, or not later than Tuesday, of each week, the Personnel Director 
receives a tabulation from the Employment Manager of all departments by shifts, 
and prepares a memorandum for the signature of the Vice-President and General 
Manager addressed to each Department Head whose average was above 95%, prais- 
ing him, his foremen and employees for their good record. No mention is made of 
any particular shift unless one of the three shifts has a very poor showing as compared 
to the other two shifts. This is done so the Department Head can use it in encourag- 
ing the delinquent foreman to get his average up. A typical weekly memorandum 
to a Department Head is as follows: 


“Last Week’s Attendance Record November 30, 1944 

‘I was pleased to learn that your department is continuing to main- 
tain a very fine attendance record with 97.2% for the past week. It is 
noted that your second shift had a slump, but I feel sure that it must be 
only temporary, and that within a short time your departmental average 
will give you top place among the major departments in the plant. 
My best wishes to the foremen and employees who are responsible for 
the fine record being maintained by your department.”’ 

Vice-President and General Manager”’ 


To Maintain Interest 


™ record system and procedures followed in one department are as follows: The 
attendance system of this department was conceived on the theory that the suc- 
cess of any program is brought about through participation of every individual. 


To get the interest of the individual, the following steps in the program have been 
instituted : 


1. Small competitive unit lines or groups, of ten to twenty employees 
under a supervisor. 
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Attendance absentee cards. 

Recording daily line or group attendance, by supervisor. 

Posting weekly attendance sheets. 

Competitive daily attendance percentage black board—three shifts. 
Poster bulletins. 

Personal contacts. 

Periodic “‘pep’’ talks by shift foreman or Division Head. 


CSNY aM Bw P 


Cycle of Treatment 


\ sHow the use of these steps, let us take the complete cycle of an absentee, and 
see how this employee is treated and governed, so that the individual's attend- 
ance will improve. 

Let us assume that Mr. X is employed on Line 1, one of the small competitive 
unit groups within the department. Upon arriving at work the day after the 
absence, Mr. X finds in his time card rack an absentee card on which the individual 
writes in the reason for the absence and signs his name. Upon reaching the produc- 
tion room, the employee has a personal interview with the foreman, who discusses 
the problem and the reason for the absence until both are completely satisfied. 

Here we get the much needed personal contact between the foreman and employee 
by making Mr. X’s problem the foreman’s problem. After the interview, the fore- 
man signs the card if he accepts the employee's excuse as true. If he thinks the em- 
ployee’s excuse for absence is false, then he writes ‘not accepted’’. If this employee 
has two or more days with “‘not accepted”’ excuses, the foreman will write a warning 
slip, pointing out his poor absentee record. If an employee gets two warning slips 
on the same reasons, he will get a suspension of a week or more, whatever penalty 
the foreman then thinks he should have. 

After Mr. X gets his card O. K.’d by the foreman, he takes his card to Line 1 
supervisor, who records absence and reason on daily line attendance sheet, which 
information is available to all line workers. The percentages are also recorded. 
At the end of the week the sheets are turned over to the shift foreman, who calculates 
the shift overall attendance. In turn, the three shift reports are forwarded to the 
Division Head, who posts the daily line attendance sheets and the division weekly 
overall attendance. Each employee on all three shifts has an opportunity to see his 
own attendance record in black and white along with his fellow workers, whether 
good or bad. If an employee sees his record beside another employee's record, results 
are improved with time. 


Intershift Competition 


; CREATE intershift competition, there is posted in the production room in view 
of all workers a daily attendance percentage board. The purpose of this proce- 
dure is to bring before the workers in the division the daily attendance percentage of 
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each shift and of the overall division, which is also compared with other depart- 
ments. 

The daily progress, up or down, as the week passes by, shows the shifts doing 
better work in atténdance and the comparison of the three shifts. This gives both 
the shift foreman or Division Head an opportunity to stimulate more interest to the 
lagging shift by calling the employees together for a ‘‘pep’’ talk of ten to fifteen 
minutes. During the talk, create the ‘‘right thinking’ and the individual's need to 
participate in the attendance program. The production lost during this time is 
doubled in the future. 

Finally, the success of the program on any shift, or for the division as a whole, 
is ‘‘advertised’’ and stimulated through posters, bulletins, newspaper writeups and 
cartoons which are placed on the wall in the production room. 


Another System 


NOTHER system used in another department, and just as effectively, is as follows: 
A This department has an independent attendance program, which, if enforced 
100%, works exceptionally well. This program consists of several steps and includes 
some personal contact with the individual worker. To begin with, it has four 
definite rules governing the consequences of absenteeism. These are enforced to the 
letter and without partiality. These rules are posted on the department bulletin 
board, as follows: 


. One unexcused absence per month is permissible. 

. Two unexcused absences per month will result in a written warning. 

. Three or more unexcused absences per month will result in a sus- 
pension. ; 

4. Continued unexcused absences or excessive absences will necessitate 

a separation. 
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In conjunction with this procedure, a monthly sheet is kept on the bulletin 
board, and each unexcused employee during the month has her name put on this 
sheet marked for the day’on which she is absent. 

A careful study of each employee’s past attendance record is made before we 
excuse her. For instance, if a person calls in and says, ‘“‘I am sick today and just 
can’t make it,’’ this does not mean that that person is an excused absentee. Often 
such cases are marked up “‘unexcused”’ when, after a little investigation, we find that 
either the employee could have worked, or her past record is so bad that we can not 
continue excusing her. Af present we seldom ever have two or more unexcused absences 
marked up against one person in a month's time. 


Yearly Record to Date 


E ALSO have listed on a large sheet of graph paper on the wall each employee's 
V \ name with the number of days missed from work this year up to date. We 
believe that when confronted with a bad record the majority will try to improve. 
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To build morale, an effort is made to create a little competition between shifts 
inside the department. This is done primarily by using the room bulletin boards. 
These are changed often to keep from getting dull and routine. A slogan board is 
kept on which a new slogan is posted daily. These vary from the witty and hu- 
morous to the deeply serious. 

To stimulate a little competition within the department on a single shift, the 
department is broken down into several groups which are as evenly divided as possi- 
ble and group records are kept on file. An attendance award (made of wood and 
cardboard) goes to the group having the best record each week, and it remains on 
the work table of that group until it is won by another group the next week. 

We try to get each person to confide in her supervisor her domestic troubles, 
and, if at all possible, we do something to help her. In general, a great deal of 
personal contact is made, and in this way the supervisory personnel learns to know 
each employee in the department almost as well as if he or she were a brother or 


sister. 


Work Out Plan in Best Department 


ik ORDER to apply our plan, it is recommended that one of the better departments 
be picked for a starter and perfected along suitable lines. After it is felt that the 
plan is operating smoothly in that department, call a conference of all Division 
Heads in the major departments (the foremen need not be present) and have the 
model Department Head explain the plan he used. 

It should be stressed that no department is required to use the identical plan, 
but instead should use its own ingenuity and work up a plan which would more 
nearly fit its particular needs. The Department Head will be more interested in his 
own creation than he would one which he was forced to adopt. 
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Book Reviews 


Book Review Editor, Mr. Everett VAN Every 


California Personnel Management Association, Berkeley, Cal. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT IN WAR INDUSTRIES, Volume II 


By John W. Riegel. Ann Arbor. University of Michigan Press. 1944. Litho’d 
Paper Covers. 148 pp. $3.50 


Many personnel executives are making the mistake today of thinking of their 
current wartime problems as something wholly apart and distinct from peace-time 
operations. They seem to feel that today’s problems are so entirely different from 
those they have experienced before the war and that they will confront when “‘nor- 
mal production is resumed."’ Certainly we will not be able to say that production 
has returned tonormalcy for along timetocome. Our whole economic and social 
structure in this country, in the world for that matter, will need recasting for at 
least time to crystallize and assume whatever shape and development fate has in 
stare for us. My point is that we cannot casually refer to ‘‘normal times’’ from our 
present position and trust that revision will be reasonably soon, prompt and accurate. 
A war economy doesn't end that smoothly and dependably. It is as full of variables 
and the unexpected as war demands themselves . . . and business and industry must 
not lose sight of what it means to ‘‘return to normal.” 

The text material of this volume, which is the second part of a summary of 
conferences held at the University of Michigan on wartime personnel problems, does 
not develop the point raised above, but the reader is left pondering over his future 
problems, and what changes he may expect in his day-to-day struggle to keep up 
production and personnel control when conversion or reconversion sets in. If any- 
thing, the reader is left weighing and contemplating the differences he will encounter 
when hostilities cease. The war has surely brought personnel practices and tech- 
niques into sharp focus with the usual day-to-day situations—but in reality, our war- 
time personnel problems are the same problems in different surroundings. Outside 
of the emergency aspect of war production the difficulties encountered in handling 
war workers are not much different from those we find in what so many of us like to 
refer to as ‘‘normal times.”’ 

John Riegel’s conferences, of which this study is the summary of the last three 
of twelve meetings, are crammed with pertinent information and prevailing practices 
that every personnel manager will find helpful. . . . The first chapter tells how em- 
ployees can be brought to accept production standards, and why no incentive pro- 
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gram is worthwhile that does not have the support of the workers to the extent that 
they understand and participate in it. Other chapters relate how shop stewards 
are trained in the incentive program; how one company had the union elect time- 
study stewards who were later trained by the company to deal in technical questions. 

Methods improvement, production standards and incentives are thoroughly 
discussed in this report. The chapter on “Experience With Incentive Plans’’ is a 
valuable treatise on about all the fundamentals including such important aspects as 
union plans, indirect workers, women’s base rates, industrial engineers, spoilage, etc. 

The chapters on Supervisory Training, Disciplinary Problems, Preventing Griev- 
ances and Placement of Veterans are excellent thumb-nail studies. Each of these 
chapters is an outline for a book and the treatment is surprisingly complete. The 
effectiveness of the volume may be due in part to the conference style of writing 
which affords a direct and brief statement of facts supported by specific company 
experiences. Recommended for all personnel managers. 


SENIORITY PROBLEMS DURING DEMOBILIZATION AND RECONVERSION 


By Frederick H. Harbison—Industrial Relations Section, Princeton 
University. 27 pp. Price $.75 


One of the foremost problems confronting labor and management during de- 
mobilization and reconversion is that of seniority. This report deals clearly and 
succinctly with the approaching questions of veterans’ seniority in industry as well 
as permanent and temporary employee rights accumulated during the war years, and 
suggests plausible solutions and policies. 

Dr. Harbison’s brochure gives the background and growth of seniority systems 
since 1935, years in which the systems received their greatest impetus. Today 
‘‘Seniority’’ is an accepted feature of industrial relations in American industry but 
the concept as we have known it appears to be changing under the impact of war 
and has become subject to federal legislation and court review. The passage of the 
Selective Training and Service Act, setting forth Veteran re-employment rights to- 
gether with the pressure of public opinion, indicate for the future modified seniority 
systems of a more flexible nature to be workable in the post-war period. 

Seniority is inevitably the responsibility of both labor and management and 
changes must be made by joint determination. In the complicated post-war period 
both management and unions will benefit by a flexible administration of the seniority 
principle which gives less emphasis to legislation of detailed rules and more attention 
to fundamental questions of policy. 

For efficient post-war industry, Dr. Harbison suggests that possibly the fairest 
and most democratic solution seems to be to treat civilians and veterans alike. 
Claims to post-war jobs ‘‘by virtue of seniority’’ should be limited to those persons, 
civilians and veterans, who had pre-emergency permanent employment status and 
who accumulated seniority during the war period. The opportunity of others to 
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qualify would then be based on factors not related to length of service. This should 
result in higher employment and job performance standards. 

For a clear analysis of the above position as well as other important problems 
entering the industrial seniority picture, we recommend this report to all personnel 
executives. 


MAKING AND USING INDUSTRIAL SERVICE RATINGS 


By George D. Halsey. Harper & Bros., N. Y., 1944 (Aug. 23). 149 pp. $2.50 
Reviewed by J. Bernhagen 


The development of Service Ratings since their origin in 1916 is covered in this 
book which gives the best proved current practices in efficiency and merit ratings 
and which also outlines the construction of rating forms as well as methods of suc- 
cessful application. 

The author shows that Service Ratings have two distinct purposes, namely: 

(1) To serve as an aid in training and supervision 

(2) To furnish evaluation of employee job performances and thus aid in making 

sound administrative decisions—promotions, transfers, salary increases, 
layoffs, etc. 

In answer to the long standing criticism that efficiency or service ratings are 
subjective—or just personal opinion—Mr. Halsey replies that all judgments relied 
on by management for personnel decisions are subjective. The alternative to the 
use of well designed and well administered Service Rating plans is continued de- 
pendence on unguided judgment. 

More and more industry has come to realize that an opinion, formed from a well 
constructed and administered service rating plan, is the best and fairest basis for all 
personnel decisions, including the setting of salaries. No one can justly complain 
about honest efficiency ratings fairly applied. Service Ratings of employees give 
executives a uniform method of training, making and recording judgments of charac- 
ter, accomplishment, and needs of each person supervised. Executives are thereby 
better able to reward and train their employees. 

Service Ratings consist of (1) a decision as to what qualities of performance, 
aptitude and attitude make up the optimum person or job performance for each posi- 
tion, and the relative importance or weight of each quality, and (2) a systematic 
rating of the degree to which each separate quality is shown in the person’s job per- 
formance. This is prepared by a supervisor who has close personal contact with 
the work of the person rated. 


Making and Using Industrial Service Ratings 


Consequently, a Service Rating may be defined as ‘‘an orderly, systematic and 
carefully considered analysis or evaluation of an employee's services, based on both 
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observation over a considerable period of time and a study of all available objective 
records of performance and behavior.”’ 

It is true that service ratings have not always been fair; there is a possibility for 
favoritism or injustice. However, Service Ratings also have the possibility, with 
proper administration, of being made absolutely fair whereas many salary plans based 
as they so often are, on partial and non-uniform criterias of job performance, are 
inherently unfair and often can not be made otherwise even by conscientious and 
skillful administration. 

Ratings should not be condemned because of misjudgments they reflect. Toa 
certain extent, the more errors there are, the greater the need for rating because it 
provides opportunity for correction through pooling of judgments of several raters 
and through the review of the rating with the supervisor. While Service Rates are 
not infallible in measuring the efficiency of employees, they are a medium for assist- 
ing supervisors in making more systematic judgments. They assure that employees 
are judged by different supervisors according to uniform standards. 

Since no system can operate itself, it is important that the successful Service 
Rating Plan have the support of top executives actively interested in the reviews; 
supervisors should understand and approve the plan; and the Rating Form should be 
thoughtfully and skillfully designed to suit the work judged. It is necessary that 
clear, specific and detailed directions be given to persons administering the plan and } 
that ratings should be used skillfully and sympathetically. 


In form, Service Ratings have been of two general types: (1) Rating of personal 
qualities and, (2) Job descriptions—or a statement of the efficiency of the person’s | 
job performance. Very often a combination of the two types of analysis proves 
most feasible. 


To industrial management which is confronted with conversion and post-war | 
seniority and veteran re-employment and placement problems, this book offers | 
constructive suggestions toward fair personnel policies and decisions. _ 














